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ISHMAEL AND MIRIAM. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
An affecting anecdote of life in the East Indies is re- 
lated in the letters of a traveller recently published. 
A young native named Ishmael, of high character for 
learning, courage, and intelligence, became passion- 
ately attached to Miriam, the daughter of an officer of 
the government, rich, haughty, and though not half so 
well born as Ishmael, abundantly more vain of a ge- 
nealogy which it was difficult to trace fifty years back 
on any side but the mother’s. The story of their love 
is merely a repetition of an often told tale. Miriam 
returned with her whole soul the love of Ishmael; but 
her politic father had pledged her to the son of a gov- 
ernment dignitary, through whose influence he hoped 
to rise yet higher in public honors and emoluments. 
The day approached which was to witness the con- 
summation of the hateful marriage, when, by appoint- 
ment with Ishmael, Miriam wandered out to the banks 
of a smali stream a few miles from her father’s palace, 
-to enjoy a last interview with him in whose love her 
whole happiness was centered. Ishmael was true to 
the appointed hour, but looked round in vain for Mir- 
iam. For an hour he searched the adjoining ground, 
without finding Miriam; but returning to the appoint- 
ed spot, he discovered her lying on the grass, faint, and 
gasping for breath. She opened her eyes as her lover 
approached, and pointing to a scorpion a few paces 
distant from her, explained to him that she was dying 
of his fatal sting. The frantic Ishmael at this intelli- 
gence used all the simple remedies his lonely situa- 
tion afforded; but the poison had reached the fountains 
of her life, and the devoted victim of a selfish parent 
sunk away in death in the arms of her lover. 


From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
BELOVED, WHEN I AM DEAD. 


Beloved, when I am dead, © 

Oh! do not weep for me in festal hours, 

When thro’ the glittering dance thy footsteps tread 
On mimic flowers; 


Nor, by the blazing hearth, 
When mingled voices swell in sinless glee— 
Oh! chequer not that hour of holy mirth, 
With thoughts of me! 


Beloved, when I am dead, 
Think not of me in bright and verdant bowers! 
When the full pride of summer’s noon is shed 
On all its flowers; 


When the rose’s breath 
Is caught in every aspiration there; 
When the laburnum’s bloom illumineth 
The glowing air! 


For, midst the festal glee, . 
By the glad hearth and where the roses bloom, 
No spirit, love, would sympathise with thee 

In kindred gloom. 


But, where the low, sweet strains 
Of winds and waters, blended with the sound 
Of village echoes, borne from distant plains, 
Are breathing round! » 


If there thy feet should rove, 
When twilight dimly falls on flower and tree, 
Oh! then, my first—my last—my only love, 
Remember me! 


THE TALL GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY. 
From ‘ My Old Portfolio,’’ by Henry G. Bell. 


Upbraid me not;—I never swore eternal love to thee, 
For thou art only five feet high, and I am six feet three! 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so low, 
There’s many a one ean tie a knot, who cannot fix a beau, 


Besides you must confess, my love, the bargain scarcely fair, 

For never could we make a match, although we made a pair; 

Marriage, I know, makes one of two; but here’s the horrid 
bore, 

My friends declare, if you are one, that J, at least, am four. 


Tis true the moralists have said, that Love has gof no eyes, 
But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who has no 
size? 
And on our wedding day I’m sure I’d leave you in the lurch, 
For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of a church. 


*Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by the arm, 
But pray excuse me should I hint a sort of fond alarm, 
That when I offered you my arm, that happiness to beg, 
Your highest effort, dear, would be to take me by the leg, 


Ido admit I wear a glass, because my sight’s not good, 

But were Lalways quizzing you, it might be counted rude; 

And though I use a coneave lens,—by all the gods L-hope 

My wife will ne’er look up to me through a Herschel’s tele- 
scope. 


Then fare thee well, my gentle one! Lask no parting kiss, 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss; 

Nor will I weep, lest I should hurt so delicate a flower—, 

The tears that fall from sucha height, would be a thunder- 
shower. 


Farewell, and pray don’t drown yourself in a basin or a tub, 
For that would be a sore disgrace to all the Six Feet Club; 
But if you ever love again, love on a smaller plan, 

For why extend to six feet three, a life that’s but a span! 


SYMPATILY. 


There is a tear, more sweet and soft, 
Than beauty’s smiling lip of love ; 

By angel’s eyes first wept, and oft 
On earth by eyes like those above. 


It flows for virtue in distress, 

It sooths, like hope, our suffurings here ; 
*T was given, and ’tis shed, to bless— 

*Tis Sympathy’s celestial tear. 


WRITING A Facre.—* [ once,” says a late traveller 
in Italy, * asked a Neapolitan fisherman to sit for me to 
paint him, He did not in the least understand the na- 
ture of my proposition ; but after some difficulties on his 
side, and many assurances on mine that I would not 
hurt him, he consented, and followed me. When I had fi- 
nished, his astonishment at beholding his portrait was ver 
amusing ; and, descending with him to the street, I heard 
him exclaim to his comrades, ‘Signore has written down 
my face.’ So high is their idea of writing, that they can 
imagine no superior or more lofty name, for what ap- 
pears to them a similar sort of conjuration.” 
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- within hearing of the croaking of a frog. 


at home. 
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THE CORK LEG. 
From “ My Old Porifotio,’’ by Henry Glassford Bell. 


He who has.been at Rotterdam, will remember a 
house of two stories, which stands in the suburbs just 
adjoining the basin of the canal running between that 
city‘and the Hague, Leyden, and other places. I say 
he will remember it, for it must have been pointed out 


* tohim as having been once inhabited by the most in- 


genious artist that Holland ever produced, to say no- 
thing of his daughter, the prettiest maiden ever born 
It is not 
with the fair Blanche, unfortunately, that we have at 
present anything to do; it is with the old gentleman, 
her father. His profession was that of a surgical in- 
strument maker; but Iris fame principally rested on 
the admirable skill with which he constructed wooden 
and cork legs. So great was his reputation im this 
department of human science, that they whom nature 
or accident had curtailed, caricatured, and disappoint- 
ed in so very necessary an appendage to the body, 
came running to him in crowds, and, however despe- 
rate their case might be,were very soon (as the saying 
is) set upon their legs again. Many acripple, who had 
looked upon his deformity as incurable, and whose only 
consolation consisted in an occasional hit at Providence 
for having intrusted his making to a journeyman, 
found himself so admirably fitted, so elegantly propped 
up by Mynheer Turningvort, that he almost began to 
doubt whether a timber or cork supporter was not, on 
the whole, superior to a more common-place and trou- 
blesome one of flesh and blood. And, in good truth, if 
you had seen how very handsome and delicate were 
the understandings fashioned by the skilful artificer, 
you would have been puzzled to settle the question 
yourself, the more especially if in your real toes you 
were ever tormented with gout or corns. One morn- 
ing, just as Master ‘Turningvort was giving the last 
polish to a calf and ancle, a ‘messenger entered his 
studio, to speak classically, and requested that he 
would immediately accompany him to the mansion of 
Mynheer Wodenblock. It was the mansion of the 
richest merchant of ants ; So the artist put’on his 
best wig, and set forth with his three cornered hat in 
one hand, and his silver-headed stick in the other. It 
so happened, that Mynheer von Wodenblock had been 
very laudably employed, a few days before, in turning 
a poor relation out of doors; but, in endeavouring to 
hasten the odious wretch’s progress down stairs by a 
slight impulse behind (for Mynheer seldom stood upon 
ceremony with poor relations, ) he had, unfortunately, 


lost his balance, and tumbling headlong from the top 


to the bottom, he found, on recovering his senses, that J 
he had broken his right leg, and that he had lost three 
teeth. He at-first thought of having his poor relation 
tried for murder; but being naturally of a merciful dis- 
position, he only sent him to jail on account of some 
unpaid debt, leaving him there to enjoy the comforta- 
ble reflection, that his wife and children were starving 
A dentist soon supplied the invalid with 
three teeth, which he had pulled out of an indigent 
poct’s head.at the rate of ten stivers a piece, but for 
which he prudently charged the rich merehant one 
hundred dollars each. ‘The doctor, upon examining 
his leg, and recollecting that he was at that moment 
rather in want of a subject, cut it carefully off and 
took it away with him, in his carriage, to lecture upon 
to his pupils. So Mynheer von Wodenblock, consider- 
ing that he had been hitherto accustomed to walk, and. 
not to hop, and being, perhaps, somewhat prejudiced 


in favor of the former mode of locomotion, sent to our 


friend at the canal basin, in order that he might give 
him directions about the representative with which he 
wished to be supplied for his lost member. The arti- 
ficer entered the wealthy burgher’s apartment. He 
was reclining ona couch, with his left leg looking as 
respectable as ever, but with his unhappy right stump 
wrapped up in bandages, as if conscious and ashamed 
of its own littleness. ‘ Turningvort, you have heard 
of my misfortune; it has thrown me into a fever, and 
all Rotterdam into confusion; but let that pass. You 
must make me a leg, and it must be the best leg, sir, 
you ever made in your life.” Turningvort bowed. “I 
do not care what it costs” ‘'Turningvort bowed still 
lower. ‘But it must outdo everything you have yet 
made. J am for none of your wooden spindleshanks. 
Make it of cork, let it be light and elastic, and cram it 
as full of springs as a watch. I know nothing of the 
business, and cannot be more specific in my directions; 
but this 1 am determined upon, that I will have a leg 
as good as the one I have lost. I know such a thing 
is to be had, and if I get it from you, your reward isa 
thousand guineas.’ The Dutch Prometheus declared, 
that, to please Mynheer von Wodenblock, he would 
do more than human ingenuity had ever done before ; 
and undertook to bring him, within six days, a leg 
which would laugh to scorn the mere common legs 
possessed by common men. ‘This assurance was not 
meant as an idle boast. Turningvort was a man of 
speculative, as well as practical science; there was a 
favorite discovery which he had long been aiming at, 
and he believed he had at last succeeded in accom- 
plishing it that very morning. Like all other manu- 
facturers of terrestrial legs, he had ever found the 
chief difficulty in his progress towards perfection, to 
consist in its being apparently impossible to introduce 
into them anything in the shape of joints, capable of 
being regulated by the will, and of performing those 
important functions achieved under the present sys- 
tem, by means of the admirable mechanism of the 
knee and ancle. Our philosopher had spent years in 
endeavoring to obviate this grand inconvenience ; and 
though he had, undoubtedly, made greater progress 
than any one else, it was not till now that he thought 
himself completely master of the great secret. His 
first attempt to carry it into execution was to be in the 
leg he was about to make for Mynheer von Woden- 
block. It wason the evening of the sixth day from 
that to which I have already alluded, that with this 
magic leg, carefully packed up, the acute artisan 
again made his appearance before the expecting and 
impatient Wodenblock. There was a proud twinkle 
in Turnmegvort’s gray eye, which seemed to indicate 
that he valued even the thousand guineas, which he 
intended for Blanche’s marriage portion, less than the 
celebrity, the glory, the immortality of which he was 
at length so sure. He untied his precious bundle, and 
spent some hours in displaying and explaining to the 


delighted burgher the number of additions he had 


made tothe internal machinery, and the purpose which 
each was intended toserve. The evening wore away in 
these discussions concerning wheels within wheels, and 
springs acting upon springs. When it was time to 
retire to rest, both were equally satisfied with the 
perfection of the work ; and at his earnest request the 


artist consented to remain where he was for the night, 


in order’ that early next morniug he might fit on the 
limb, and see how it performed its duty. Early next 
morning all the neccessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and Mynheer von Wodenblock walked forth te 
the street in ecstacy, blessing the inventive powers of 
one who was able to make so excellent a hand of his 
leg. It seemed, indeed, to act to admiration ; in the 


merchant’s mode of walkine, there was no stiffness, no 
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effort, no constraint. All the joints performed their. 
office without the aid of either bone or muscle. No- 
body, not even a connoisseur in lameness, would have 
suspected that there was anything uncommon, any 
great collection of accurately adjusted clock-work, un- 
der the full well-slashed pantaloons of the substantial 
looking Dutchman. Had it not been for a slight tre- 
mulous motion, occasioned by the rapid whirling of 


about twe.ity small wheels in the interior, and a con-- 


stant clicking like that of a watch, though somewhat 
louder, he would even himself have forgotten that he 
was not, in all respects, as he used to be, before he 
lifted his right foot to bestow a parting benediction up- 
on his poor relation. He walked along in the renovat- 
ed buoyancy of his spirits till he came-in sight of the 
Stadt House ; and just at the foot of the flight of steps 
that lead up to the principal door, he espied his old 
friend Mynheer Vanoutern waiting to receive him. 
He quickened his pace, and both mutually held out 
their hands to each other by way of congratulation, 
before they were near enough to be clasped in a friend- 
ly embrace. At last the merchant reached the spot 
where Vanoutern stood; but what was that worthy 
man’s astonishment to see him, though he still held 
out his hand, pass quickly by, without stopping even 
for a moment, to say-‘* How d’yedo?” But thisseem- 
ing want of politeness arose from nu fault of our hero’s. 
His own astonishment was a thousand times greater 
when he found that he had no power whatever to de- 
termine either when, where, or how his leg was to 
move. As long as his own wishes happened to coin- 
cide with the manner in which the machinery seemed 
destined to operate, all had gone on smoothly ; and he 
had mistaken his tacit compliance with its independent 
and self-acting powers for a command over it which 
he now found he did not possess, It had been his most 
anxious desire to stop to speak with Mynheer Vanout- 
ern, but his leg moved on, and he found himself under 
the necessity of following it. Many an attempt did he 
make to slacken his pace, but every attempt was vain. 
He caught hold of the rails, walls, and houses, but his 
leg tugged so violently, that he was afraid of dislocat- 
ing his arms, and was obliged to goon. He began to 
get seriously unéasy as to the consequences of this 
most unexpected turn which matters had taken ; and 
his only hope was that the amazing and unknown pow- 
ers, which the complicated construction of his leg 
seemed to possess, would speedily exhaust themselves. 
Of this, however, he could as yet discover no symptoms. 
He happened to be going in the direction of the Ley- 
den canal, and when he arrived in sight of Mynheer 
Turningvort’s house, he called loudly upon the artifi- 
cer to come to his assistance. ‘he artificer looked 
out from the window with a face of wonder. ‘ Vil- 
lain?” cried Wodenblock, ‘“‘ come out to me this in- 
stant! You have made me a Jeg with a vengeance! 
ft wont stand still for a moment. J have been walk- 
ing straight forward ever since I left my own house, 
and, unless you stop me yourself, heaven only knows 
how much further | may walk. Don’t stand gaping 
there, but come out and relieve me, or I shall be out 
of sight, and you will not be able to overtake me.” 
The mechanician grew very pale; he was evidently 
not prepared for this new difficulty. He Jost not a mo- 
ment, however, in following the merchant to do what 
he could towards extricating him from so awkward a 
pga The merchant, or rather the merchant’s 
eg, was walking very quick, and Turaingvort, being 
an elderly man, found it no easy matter to make up to 
him. He did so at last, nevertheless, and, catching 
him in his arms, lifted him entirely from the ground. 
But the stratagem (if so it may be called) did not suc- 
ceed, for the innate propelling motion of the leg was 


so great that it hurried the artist on along with his 
burden at the same rate as before. He set him there- 
fore down again, and stopping, pressed violently on 
one of the springs that protruded a little behind. Inan 
instant the unhappy Mynbeet Von Wodenblock was 
off like an arrow, calling out in the most piteous ac- 
ceuts—“T am lost! TI am lost! am possessed by a 
devil in the shape of a cork leg! Stop me! _ For 
heaven’s sake, stop me! Iam breathless. I am faint- 
ing! Will nobody shatter my leg to pieces? ‘Turn- 
ingvort! Turningvort! You have murdered me!” 
The artist, perplexed and confounded, was hardly in 
a situation more to be envied. Scarcely knowin 

what lie did, he fell upon his knees, clasped his hands, 
and wlth strained and staring eye-balls, looked after 
the richest merchant in Rotterdam, running with the 
speed of an enraged buffalo, away aloug the canal to- 
wards Leyden, and bellowing for help as loudly as his 
exhaustion would permit. Leyden is more than twen- 
ty miles from Rotterdam, but the sun had not yet set, 
when the Misses Backsneider, who were sitting at 
their parlor window immediately opposite the ‘Gold- 
en Lion,” drinking tea, and nodding to their friends, 


as they passed, saw some one coming at a furious. 
speed along the street. His face was pale as ashes, and 


he gasped fearfully for breath; but, without turning 
either to the right or the left, he hurried by at the 
same rapid rate, and was out of sight almost before 
they had time to exclaim, “Good gracious! was not 
that Mynheer Von Wodenblock, the rich merchant of 
Rotterdam?” Next day was Sunday. The inhabi- 
tants of Haarlem were all going to church, in their 
best attire, to say their prayers and hear their organ, 
when a figure rushed across the market place, like an 
animated corpse—white, blue, cold and speechless, 
its eyes fixed, its lips livid, its teeth set, and its hands 
clenched. Every one cleared a way for it in silent 
horror; and tl.ere was not a person in Haarlem who 
did not believe it a dead body endowed with the pow- 
erof motion. On it went through village and town, 
towards the great wilds and forests of Germany. 
Weeks, months, years, elapsed, but at intervals the 
horrid shape was seen, and still continues to be seen 
in various parts of the Northof Europe. The clothes, 
indeed, which he who was once Mynheer Von Woden- 
block, used to wear, have all mouldered away; the 
flesh, too, has fallen from his bones, and he is now a 
skeleton—a skeleton in all but the cork leg, which 
still, in its original rotundity and size, continues at- 
tached to the spectral form, a perpetuum mobile, drag- 
ging the wearied bones forever and forever over the 
earth! May the good saints protect us from broken 
legs; and may there never again appear a mechani- 
cian like Turningvort, to supply us with cork substi- 
tutes of so awful and mysterious a power ! 


MODERN DEFINITIONS, 


Author—A dealer in words, who gets paid in his own 
coin. 

Friend—A person who will not assist you, because he 
knows your love will excuse him. 

Domestic bliss—A term used by Milton. 

Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which each 
party thinks he has cheated the otber. 

Pilcail up some night and see you—A phrase of civili- 
ty which means exactly the contrary. 

Doctor—A man who kills you today, to save you from 
dying tomorrow. 

Lunatic asylum—A kind of hospital, where detected 
lunatics are sent by those who have had the adroitness 
to conceal their own infirmity. 

Jail—The penalty of misfortune, and often the reward 
of virtue. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


* Ross Cox’s adventures on the Columbia River, inclu- 
ding the narrative of a residence of six years on the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains, among various 
tribes of Indians hitherto unknown, together with a jour- 
ney across the American Continent,” is the title of a new 
book just issued from the London and American press. 
Its author is a man without literary pretension; he did 


-not go out, as a mere traveller, to gratify curiosity, write 


a journal, and then come home to manufacture out of 
his collected materials an article for the booksellers, ac- 
cording to the approved methods of bookmaking. His 
object in quitting his native country was to make his for- 
tune, and he sought to realise his golden anticipations on 
the Columbia, as a clerk to “the Pacific Fur Company,” 
founded in 1809 by John Jacob Astor, the enterprising 
and wealthy merchant of New York, the Girard of that 
city. For this purpose he sailed in the Beaver, a large 
vessel of 480 tons, which sailed for its destination in 1811. 
Here his narrative begins, and embraces a period of six 
years, five of which were spent among the various tribes 
on the banks of Columbia river, and its tributary streams; 
and the remaining portion was occupied in the voyage 
outwards and the journey across the continent. During 
this period Mr. Cox ascended the Columbia river nine 
times, and descended eight; wintered among various 
tribes; was engaged in several encounters with the In- 
dians ; was lost fourteen days in a wilderness, and had 
many other extraordinary escapes. The book is uni- 
formly favorable to good morals, and though it abounds 
in attempts at wit, which are not always successful, not 
one of them is directed against religion. To this latter 
subject, indeed, he adverts, but it is never to cant or blas- 
pheme—two things which we equally abhor. 

Judging Mr. Cox, from many direct references in his 
work, to be a virtuous man, we dare not presume with 
some of our contemporaries, even for a moment to ques- 
tion his veracity. With the firm persuasion, therefore, 
that he has set down the veritable facts, we read- with 
thrilling interest the account of his fourteen days wan- 
dering in the wilderness infested with bears, wolves, 
lynxes and rattlesnakes ; hatless, weaponless, shoeless, 
and starving the whole time, on a miserable supply of 
water, wild cherries, and other most unsatisfying eatables. 
Mr. Cox, as if somewhat apprehensive that his readers 
might imagine he was dealing in the marvellous, fortifies 
them against such suspicions, by relating the remarkable 
case of a Mr. Pritchard, who was thirty-five days exposed 
to perils similar to his own, and who supported himself 


. for some time by setting traps for hares, a few of which 


he took in the Indian manner. He likewise made snares 
out of the hair of his own head, with which he caught 
some small fish—this was surely living by his head—he 
also succeeded in killing some small birds; these he was 
obliged to eat raw, and when all other resources failed, 
he was reduced to the necessity of cating grass and moss. 

Mr. Cox was travelling on horseback with a party, 
and arrived after cight hours exercise, in a beautiful val- 
ley which furnished a clear stream for all, and plenty of 
clover for the horses. Here they stopped for breakfast, 
and to rest themselves and their cattle. Our author was 


tempted by some wild cherries, which lured him to some 
distance, along the banks of a rivulet, till he came to an 
arbor formed by cherry and sumach trees. He gathered 


a quantity of the fruit, and sat down to enjoy the cool- 
ness of the shady retreat :— 


“It was a charming spot, and on the opposite bank was 
a delightful wilderness of a crimson hue, honey-suckles, 
wild roses, and currants; its resemblance to a friend’s 
summer-house in which I had spent many happy days, 
brought back home with all its endearing recollections; 
and my scattering thoughts were successively occupied 
with the past, the present and the future. In this state, 
I fell into a pleasing, soothing reverie, which joined to 
the morning’s fatigue, gradually scaled my cyelids and 
unconscious of my situation, resigned myself to the in- 
fluence of the drowsy god. But imagine my feelings 
when I awoke in the evening. I think it was about five 
o’clock, from the declining appearance of the sun. All 
was calin and silent as the grave. 1 hastened to the spot 
where we breakfasted; it was vacant. J ran to the place 
where the men had made their fire; all were gone, and 
not a vestige of man or horse appeared in the valley. 
My senses almost failed me. I called out in vain, in 
every direction, until I became hoarse; and I could no 
longer conceal from myself the dreadful truth, that I was 
alone in a wild, uninhabited country, without horse or 
arms, and destitute of covering. 

The evening was now closing fast, and with the ap- 
proach of night a heavy dew commenced falling. The 
whole of my clothes consisted of a gingham shirt, nankeen 
trowsers, and a pair of light moccasins, much worn.— 
About an hour before breakfast I had taken off my coat, 
and placed it upon one of the loaded horses, intending to 
put it on towards the cool of the evening; and one of the 
men had the charge of my fowling-piece. I was even 
without my hat; for in the agitated state of my mind 
on awaking, I had left it behind, and I had advanced too 
far to thing of returning for it. At some distance on 
my left I observed a field of high strong grass, to which 
I proceeded, and after pulling enough to place under and 
over me, I recommended myself to the Almighty, and 
fell asleep. During the night confused dreams of warm 
houses, feather beds, poisoned arrows, prickly pears, and 
rattlesnakes, haunted my imagination. On the 16th 
arose with the sun, quite wet and chilly, the heavy dew 
completely saturated my flimsy covering. I had turned 
into a northerly course, where, late in the evening, I ob- 
served about a mile distant some horsemen gallopping 
in an easterly direction. From their dress ] knew they 
belonged to our party. JT instantly ran to a hillock, and 
called out, in a voice to which hunger had imparted a 
supernatural shrillness; but they gallopped on. I then 
took off my shirt, which I waved in a conspicuous man- 
ner over my head, accompanied by the most frantic cries; 
still they continued on. I ran towards the direction they 
were gallopping; despair added wings to my flight; but 
to no purpose; for on arriving at the place where I ima- 
gined a pathway would have brought me to their track, 
[ was completely at fault, It wasnow nearly dark. I 
had eaten nothing since the noon of the preceding day, 
and faint with hunger and fatigue, threw myself on the 
grass, when I heard a small rustling noise behind me. It 
was from a large rattlesnake. I instantly retreated, on 
observing which, he coiled himself. I then seized a stone 
and killed him. “The late race had worn ot my mocca- 
sins, and my feet were in consequence much swollen. 
After some looking, I found a place to sleep; but cut my 


hands severely by pulling up the long coarse grass for a 
bed.” 


For several days our author continued to wander hun- 
gry, hopeless and exhausted, seeing plenty of game, but 
having no means of obtaining it, and subsisting, for the 
most part, upon hawes and cherries. When these were 
not attainable, he supported life by chewing grass. His 
naked feet were torn by the thorns, and he had nothing 
to defend them with but some thin bandages, which he 
tore from the legs of his trowsers; the daily renewal of 
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which bared his limbs, When a wolf approached him, 
he levelled his stick at it, as though aiming a gun; and 
they generally retreated; upon one occasion, however, 
this stratagem failed, as he thus describes it :— 


“ About dusk an immense wolf rushed out and plant- 
ed himself directly before me in a threatening posture, 
appearing determined to dispute my passage. He was 
not more than twenty feet from me. My situation was 
desperate ; and as I knew that the least symptoms of fear 
would be the signal for attack, I presented my stick, and 
shouted as loud as my weak voice would permit. He ap- 
peared somewhat startled and retreated a few steps. I ad- 
vanced a little, when he commenced howling in a most 
appalling manner. The wolfremained in that situation 
fifteen minutes; but finding me determined not to flinch, 
he retreated into the wood, and disappeared. The shades 
of night were now descending fast, when I came to a ver- 
dant spot, surrounded by small trees, and full of rushes, 
which induced me to hope for water; but after searching 
for some time, I was still doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. A shallow lake or pond had been there which the 
long drought and heat had dried up. I then pulled a 
quantity of the rushes, and spread them at the foot of a 
large stone, which I intended for my pillow; butas I was 
about throwing myself down, a rattlesnake, coiled with 
the head erect, and the forked tongue extended in a state 
of frightful oscillation, caught my eye immediately under 
the stone. Limmediately retreated a short distance, but 
assuming fresh courage, soon dispatched it with my stick. 
On examining the spot more minutely, a large cluster of 
them appeared under the stone, the whole of which I 
rooted out and destroyed. This was hardly accomplished, 
when upwards of a dozen snakes of a different descrip- 
tion, made their appearance; but I could kill only a few of 
them. I had tasted no fruit since the morning before, 
and could obtain no water, after a day’s march under a 
burning sun.” 


Another night and another day, the poor wanderer 
passed in this dreadful situation, when towards evening, 
his ear caught the sound of water; grateful for this sup- 
ply, he threw himself at once in the stream, and, weak 
and exhausted, he was unable to withstand the strength 
of the current. By means of an overhanging tree, how- 
ever, he regained the shore, and made a hearty meal of 
lops, cherries and water. Having somewhat refreshed 
himself, we leave him to resume his own narrative : 


* On looking about for a place to sleep, I observed ly- 
ing on the ground, the hollow trunk of a pine destroyed 
by lightning. [ retreated into the cavity, and having 
covered myself completely with large pieces of loose 
bark, quickly fell asleep. My repose was not of long 
duration; for in two hours, I was awakened by the growl- 
ing of a bear, that had removed part of the covering, 
and was leaning over me with his snout, hesitating as to 
the means of dislodging me; the narrow limits of the 
trunk which confined my body, preventing him from 
making the attack with advantage. I instantly sprung 
up and seized my stick, and uttered a loud cry which 
caused him to recede a few steps, when he stopped and 
turned about, apparently doubtful whether he would 
commence the attack. He determined on an assault; but 
feeling I had not sufficient strength to meet such an ene- 
my, I thought it prudent to retreat, and accordingly scram- 
bléd up an adjoining tree. My flight gave fresh impulse 
to his courage, and he commenced ascending after me. 
I succeeded however in gaining a branch which gave me 
a decided advantage over him, and from which I was 
- enabled to annoy his muzzle and claws in such a manner 
with my stick as effectually to check his progress. After 
scraping the bark some time with rage and disappoint- 
ment, he gave up the attack and retired to my late dor- 
mitory, of which he took possession. The fear of fall- 
ing off in case I should be overcome with cleep, induced 
me to meke several attempts to descend; but each at- 


tempt aroused my ursine sentinel; and after many inef- 
fectual efforts, I was obliged to remain there during the 
rest of the night. I fixed myself in that part of the 
trunk from which the principal grand branches forked, 
and which prevented me from falling during my fitful 
slumbers. On the 28th, a little after sunrise, the bear 
quitted the trunk, shook himself, cast a longing, linger- 
ing look towards me, and disappeared in search of his 
morning repast. After waiting some time apprehensive 
of his return, I descended and resumed my journey 
through the woods, in a north-northeast direction. Ina 
few hours all my.anxicty of the preceding night was 
more than compensated by falling in with a well beaten 
horsepath, with fresh traces on it both of hoof and hu- 
man feet; it lay through a clear open wood in a north- 
east course, in which I observed numbers of small deer. 
About six in the evening, I arrived at a spot where a par- 
ty must have slept the preceding night. Round the 
remains of a large fire which was still burning, were 
scattered several half picked bones of grouse, partridges, 
and ducks, all of which I collected with economical in- 
dustry. After devouring the flesh I broiled the bones. 
The whole scarcely sufficed to give me a moderate meal, 
but yet afforded a most seasonable relicf to my famished 
body. I enjoyed a comfortable sleep this night close to 
the fire undisturbed by any nocturnal visitor.” 


Towards the evening of the 29th, the weary and near- 
ly naked traveller, not without some hope of a termina- 
tion to his sufferings, was still pursuing the horse-track 
in which he had walked for the last two days, when he 
saw a small animal resembling a hare ; he threw a stone, 
and broke its leg; but it escaped him, for his wounded 
feet would not allow him to race after it. On the 30th 
the track appeared yet fresher as he advanced; and he 
had food for hope at least. Late in the evening, the path 
divided ; the track was equally recent in both; he tried 
one, it led into the gloom of the wood; and he retraced 
his steps. As he did so, he heard the neighing of a 
horse :-— 


‘| listened with breathless attention, and became con- 
vinced that it was no illusion. A few paces further 
brought me in sight of several of those noble animals, 
sporting in a handsome meadow, from which I was sepa- 
rated by a rapid stream of water. It was with some 
difficulty that I gained the opposite bank. One of the 
horses came to me; I thought him the prince of the pal- 
freys; his neighing was like the bidding of a monarch, 
and his countenance enforced homage. On advancing a 
short distanee into the meadow, the cheering sight of a 
small column of gracefully curling smoke announced my 
vicinity to human beings, and in a moment after, two 
Indian women perceived me. They instantly fled toa 
hut which appeared at the further end of the meadow. 
This moment made me doubt whether I had arrived 
amongst friends or enemies, but my apprehensions were 
quickly dissipated by the approach of two men, who 
came running to me in the most friendly manner. On 
seeing the lacerated state of my feet, they carried me in. 
their arms to a comfortable dwelling covered with deer 
skins. To wash my torn limbs, roast some roots, boil a 
small salmon, seemed but the business of a moment. 
After returning thanks to that great and good Being in 
whose hand the issues of life and death, and whose eye 
watched over my wandering steps, and secured me from 
the many perilous dangers I had encountered, I sat down 
to my salmon, of which it is needless to say 1 made a 
hearty supper.” 


We must refer our readers to the volume itself for 
much entertaining (and to Americans) instructive mat- 
ter. We scarcely know a more readable book of modern 
travels and adventures—the price ($1,50) places it with- 


in the reach of all, and we have no doubt it will soon 
pass to a second edition. 
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THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. 


Years—years ago—ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or witty; 


Ere I had done with writing themes, ~ 
Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty: 8 
Years—years ago—while all my joy e 


Was in my fowling piece and filly; 
Tn short, while I was yet a boy, 
I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 


I saw her at the country ball 
There, when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 
Of hands across and down the middle; 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far, 
Of all that set young hearts romancing; 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 
And when she danced—oh heaven, her daneing! 


Dark was her hair, her hand was white; 
Her voice was exquisitely tender; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light; 
I never saw a waist so slender; 
Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and left a score of arrows; 
I thought ’twas Venus from her isle, 
And wondered where she'd left her sparrows, 


She talked of politics or prayers; 
Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s sonnets: 
Of dangers, or of dancing bears, 
Of battles, or the last blue bonnets. 
By candle light, at twelve o’clock, 
To me it mattered not a tittle, 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 
I might have thoughtsthey murmured Little. 


Through sunny May, through sultry June, 
' T loved her with a Jove eternal; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 

1 wrote them for the Sunday Journal. 
My mother laughed: I soon found out, 
~ That ancient ladies have no feeling; 


_ My father frowned—but how should gout 


Find any happiness in kneeling? 


She was the daughter of a dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic; 
She had one brother, just thirteen, 
Whose color was extremely hectic. 
Her grandmother for many a year, 
Had fed the parish with her bounty; 
Her second cousin was a peor, ~ 
And lord lieutenant of the county. 


But titles, and the three per cents, 
And mortgages and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 
O! what are they to love’s sensations! 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honors, Cupid chooses; 
He cares as little for the stocks, 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 


She sketched—the vale, the wood, the beach, 
-Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading; ~ 
She botanised—I envied each 
Young blossem in her boudoir fading; 
She warbled Handel! it was grand— 
She made the Catalina jealous; 
She tonched the organ, I could stand 
For hours and hours and blow the bellows. 


She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all the album’s glories: 
Paintings of butterfties and Rome, 

Patterns of trimmings, Persian stories; 
Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

Fierce ones to famine and to slaughter; 


And autographs of Prince Leboo, 
And recipes for elder water. 


And she was flattered, worship’d, bored; 
Her steps were watch’d, her dress was noted, 
Her poodle dog was quite adored; 
Her sayings were extremely quoted. 
She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
As if the taxes were abolish’d; 
She frown’d, and every look was sad, 
As if the opera were demolish’d. 


She smiled on many, just for fan— 
1 knew that there was nothing in it; 
I was the first, the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute; 
I knew it, for she told me so, 
In phrase which was divinely moulded: 
She wrote a charming hand, and oh! 
How sweetly all her notes were folded! 


Our love was like most other loves— 
A little glow, a little shiver; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 
And “ Fly not yet” upon the river: 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted; 
A minature, alock of hair, 
The usual vows, and then we parted. 


We parted—months and years rolled by ; 

We met again four summers after ;— 
Our parting was all sob and sigh— 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
For in my heart’s most secret cell, 

There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball room belle, 

But only Mrs, Something Rogers. 


THE STORY OF A HUNTER. 
About thirty-five years ago I moved into the western 


no settlements having been made excepting ina few 
places on the borders of the lake. I arrived in the spring 
of the year, and commenced clearing the farm I now 
occupy. By the fall, 1 had built a good log house and 
temporary stables for my cattle—had put into the ground 
ten acres of wheat, and looked forward to the ensuing 
year for the reward of my labors. My wife and child 
(for I was married) were all my family—neighbors there 
were none nearer than five or six miles, so that visiting 
or amusements were almost out of the question. You 
may therefore suppose that on the approach of a long 
northern winter 1 had ample time to gratify my love of 
hunting, for which I have always had a great fondness. 
Winter had set in early, and all my cares were confined 
to keeping a sufficient stock of wood on hand for fuel— 
which you may imagine was not difficult when the trees 
stood at my door—and taking care of the few cattle I 
was then owner of, It was one day, I think in the fore 
part of December, when having finished my morning’s 
work, I took down my gun, the same that now stands in 
the bar, and told my wife that I would, on my return, 
please her with the sight of a fat deer. Deer are, even 
now, very plenty in this part of the country, but then 
they were much more s0, so that there was little merit 
or difficulty in achieving what I had promised. 

I took my departure about a north-west course from 
my cabin, which led direct into the forest. The snow 
was about a foot deep, and the wind blowing hard from 
the north, it drifted much in the openings, yet this I 
thought was in my favor, as the noise made by the wind 
among the trees prevented the game from hearing my 
approach in “still hunting.” But I was mistaken in my 
calculations, for I had travelled five or six miles from 
home and had not got a shot at a single deer, though I 
had seen numbers of them, but they were always on the 


run and at too great a distance, and all the tracks 1 
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saw showed that they had scarcely walked during that 
day. I was then a young hunter, but I have since learnt 
that this animal is always on the move and generally 
runs throughout windy days, probably from the appre- 
hension of danger from wolves, which follow its scent 
through the snow. 

At length { arrived at a large- cedar swamp, on the 
edge of which I was struck by the appearance of a large 
stub, twenty-five or thirty feet high, with its bark off. 
From its scratched surface, I had no doubt it was climbed 
by racoons or martens, which probably had a den in it, 
as, from its appearance, I judged it was hollow. ‘The 
stub, at its base, might have been seven or eight feet 
through, but eight or ten feet higher up its size was much 
diminished, so that I could grasp sufficiently to ascend it, 
and ascertain what was within. My gun and great coat 
were deposited in a secure place, and, being an expert 
climber, I soon gained the top. As I anticipated, I found 
the stub was hollow, the aperture being about two and a 
half feet in diameter. The day, you will observe, was 
dark and cloudy, and, looking down the hollow, I fan- 
cied 1 could see the bottom at no great distance, but hav- 
ing nothing to put in to ascertain its depth, I concluded 
I would try to touch the bottom with my feet, I there- 
fore placed myself in the hole, lowered myself gradually, 
expecting every moment my feet would come in contact 
with some animal at the foot of the hollow, but feeling 
nothing, I unthinkingly continued letting myself down, 
until my head and hands and my whole person were 
completely within the centre of the stub. 

At this moment, a sudden and strange fear came over 
me, | know not from what cause, for | am not naturally 
timid. It seemed to affect me with a sense of suffocation, 
such as is experienced in dreams under the nightmare. 
Rendered desperate by my feelings, 1 made a violent at- 
tempt to extricate myself, when the edges of the wood 
to which I was holding on, treacherously gave way, and 
precipitated me to the bottom of the hole, which I found 
extended to the level with the ground. I cannot wholly 
account for it, but probably from the erect position in 
which my body was necessarily kept in so narrow a tube 
and my landing on a bed of moss, dried leaves, and other 
substances, I sustained little or no injury from so great 
a fall, nor were my clothes but little deranged in my de- 
scent notwithstanding the straitness of the passage, owing 
to the smoothness of the surface, from long use by the 
animals ascending and descending to and from their den 
--for a den I found it to be. 

After my fright, I had time to examine the interior-— 
all was dark, and putting out my hands to feel my way, 
they came in contact with the cold nose of some beast, 
and then with the fur, which I immediately knew was 
that of a grown cub or young bear.—Conllinuing to ex- 
amine, I ascertained that there were three or four of those 
animals, which, aroused by the noise made in my descent, 
came round and smelt of me, uttering a moaning noise, 
taking me at first no doubt for their dam, but, after a 
little examination, snufling and snorting as if alarmed, 
they quietly betook themselves to their couches on the 
moss, and left me to my own troubled and gloomy reflec- 
tions. I knew they were too young to do me any injury, 
but with that knowledge came the dreadful certainty that 
the mother, whose premises I had so heedlessly invaded, 
was quite a different personage, and that my life would 
date but a short period after she arrived, as arrive she 
certainly would before many hours could pass over my 
head, 

The interior of the den became more visible after my 
eyes were accustomed to the darkness, and aided by a 
little light from the top, I discovered that the den was 
circular, and on the ground was six feet in diameter, its 
circumference diminishing at the heiglt of seven or eight 
feet to a diameter of less than three, owing to the singu- 
lar formation of the trunk, as I have before remarked. 
All my attempts to reach the narrow part of the hollow, 
in the hopes of working my way out, as a chimney-sweep 
might have done, if that had been practicable, were fruit- 


ess. My escape in this way was therefore impossible. 
To cut through the trank a hole suflicient to let my body 
out, with a small pocket knife, the only one I had, would 
have been the work of weeks, and even months, as from 
the examinations I had made of both the exterior and 
interior, I knew that it could not be less than a foot thick. 
The knife was the only weapon I possessed, and one hug 
of my tremendous adversary would deprive me of the 
power to use even so contemptible an implement, and 
even if I succeeded in killing the bear—which was not to 
be expected—my case was equally hopeless, for I should 
then only. exchange a sudden death for one, if possible, 
even more horrid, a lingering one of famine and thirst—- 
for my tracks in the snow I knew were long since cover- 
ed by the drifts, and there was no possibility of my friends 
finding me, by searching in a wilderness of many miles 
in circuit. 

My situation was indeed hopeless and desperate. I 
thought of my cheerful home, my wife seated by the fire, 
with our child in her arms, or preparing, our evening 
meal, looking out anxiously from time to time expecting 
my return, for the shades of evening were fast approach- 
ing. These and many more such things rushed through 
my mind, and which way soever they were turned, you 
may suppose they were teeming with horror. At one 
time I had nearly determined to wreak my feelings upon 
the cubs, by destroying them, but the wanton and useless 
cruelty of the act—as they could be of no service to me 
then—prevented me. Yes, I would be merciful. Oh! you 
know not how merciful one is when he feels he would 
willingly himself be an object of mercy from ethers. 

Two hours had probably passed, and to me two of the 
longest I ever experienced, when suddenly the little light 
which had illumined the gloom of the den from above was 
gone. I looked up, and could no longer see the sky. My 
ears, which at that moment were peculiarly sensitive, 
were assailed with a low growling noise, such as a bear 
makes on discovering an enemy and preparing for an at- 
tack. At once I was aware that my fate was at hand, as 
this was the mother descending to her cubs, having, by 
her acute organs of smelling, discovered that her den had 
been entered by some enemy. From the time I had as- 
certained my true situation, I had opened my knife, and 
held it ready in hand for the encounter, come when it 
would. I now therefore braced myself for a death grap- 
ple with my terrible antagonist, feverishly awaiting her 
descent, 

Bears always descend in the same manner they ascend 
trees, that is, their heads are always upwards, conse- 
quently her most assailable, or rather her least formida- 
ble part was opposed to me. A thought as quick as light 
rushed through my mind, that escape was possible, and 
that the bear might furnish the means. No time’ could 
be afforded, nor was necessary for deliberation. Just as 
she had reached that part where the hollow widened, and 
by a jump I could reach her, 1 made a desperate spring 
and caught hold firmly with both hands of the fur which 
covered her extremities, giving at the same time a scream, 
which in this close den sounded a thousand times louder 
than any human voice in the open air. The bear—and 
she was a powerful one—taken by surprise, and unable 
to get_at me, and frightened too at thejhideous and appal- 
ling noise I made, scrambled for life up the hollow, But 
my weight, I found, was no small impediment to her, for 
when about half way up I perceived she began to lag, 
and, notwithstanding my continued screaming, at length 
came to a dead stand, apparently not having strength to 
proceed. Knowing my life depended on her going on, I 
instantly let go with the hand in which | held the knife, 
driving it to the haft into her flesh, and redoubling the 
noise | had already made. The pain and her fears gave 
her new strength, and by another effort she brought me 
once more to the light of day, at the top of the stub: nor 
did she stop there to receive my thanks for the benefit 
she had conferred on me, but hastily descended to the 
ground, and made all speed for the swamp. I sat for 
some time on the stub out of breath, and hardly crediting 
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the reality of my miraculous escape. After giving thanks 
to that Providence which had so wonderfully preserved 
me, I descended to the ground, found my coat and gun 
where I had left them, and reached home after a fatigu- 
ing walk through the woods, about nine o’clock in the 
evening. 


A POET’S DYING HYMN. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


The blue, deep, glorious heavens!—I lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine imagoa in the majesty _ 
Of their calm temple:still!--that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noon-tide blaze, or sweeping storm cf night: 
I bless Thee, O my God!» 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden—’midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest shade, 
And the wild sound of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desart plain and shore, 
No solitude—for there I felt Thee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mists o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hiddden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—-if I have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
].ike the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 
And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 

To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home: 
Ibless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 
Not fora place ’midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer;—for this alone 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Thet I have loved--that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet with a coloring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its enguish or its woes may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 2 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine: 
; I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 

High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or 

dread, 

Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 

Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed; 

- That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with his triumphal spire, 
J bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day! 
~ Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
I am not darkly sinking to decay; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 
Ibless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poct’s dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes: 
Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould, 
No longer vassals to the changeful hour: 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: 
I bless Thee,O my God! 


Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but, wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of the eternal melodies, 
The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear; 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
—Let me too, joining those pure strains adore! 
I bless Thee,O my God! 


Now aid, sustain me still!—to Thee I come, 
Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning star, 
The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


From the Portland Daily Advertiser. 
GEORGETOWN NUNNERY. 


This day has been decidedly beautiful—and your cor- 
respondent B. and myself have improved it according- 
ly. We took carriage this morning—with ladies, 
be it understood—who always give such a zest and 
glory to these excursions—and rode to Georgetown. 
On our way we could not but remark the beauty of 
the weather—the gleesome appearance of all classes 
of people--the romantic mingling, here and there, of 
wood and water, the latter calm, and the former just 
bustling into life under the breath of spring—and above 
all, the greermess of the hill-sides. There is some- 
thing picturesque about Georgetown.- The Heights 
command a varied prospect, and the land is indented 
with ravines, and swelled into little wooded eminences 
which must make it “in the leafy month of June,” an 
enviable and delightful place. Butlet usrollon. En- 


| tering the town, we first directed our attention to the 


Monastery. This is an extensive line of brick build- 
ings, not immediately in the.midst of the population, 
nor yet out of it. It is however sufficiently secluded 
for all reasonable purposes. It situation is said to be 
healthy—-and its regulations certainly are. A chapel, 
with a spire, is attached, and above that, upon the top 
of the rising ground which it covers, is the female 
Seminary, which is connected with the Nunnery, and 
I think, forms the most interesting feature of the In- 
stitution. 

Having very shrewdly provided ourselves with a 
little note from a lady patron to Sister Scolastica, re- 
commending us, as companions of the ladies, and two 
“strange gentlemen,” to her notice, we drew up 
just under the west wall, and ordered our coachman to 
deliver our credentials, and ascertain if we could have 
admittance. He accordingly applied at the postern, 
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and after some delay we were directed to the door of 
the monastery higher up. Here, on a double rap, a 
pale, quiet sister, in her black robe, appeared, and di- 
rected us further on to the door of the Seminary. [ 
saw, at once, there was to be na entrance for us into 
the sanctum sanctorum. The sisterhood was shrewd, 
and on the alert. {had thought our cloaks, and ge- 
neral soberness of demeanor, might have worked our 
way forus. But we could not play the priest on them 
—though our faces were _— in our favor—B. hav- 
ing the tooth-ache, and I having been recently bled. 
We were now invited into the parlor; and ina few 
minutes one of the sisters of the Visitation entered and 
informed us that we Gould go through the school de- 
partment. I observed her. She was dressed in a 
black robe and hood of coarse cloth. . This covered her 
head and fell in two folds hehind, A white muslin 
cap peeped from under this head-gear, and passed un- 
der the chin—and a smooth white kerchief extend- 
ed from the throat, and spread tight over the bosom. 
The robe was gathered slightly at the waist, and a 
cincture girded it. A silver crucifix, containing a relic, 
hung over the breast, with its usual accompaniments 
of beads. The dress partook nothing of the world’s 
fashion in point of amplitude or length; hence the foot 
was left entirely to fancy. But I will warrant a ducat 
that it was handsome and small—for the little bod 
which it supported seemed rather to glide about than 
anything else, and I could hardly hear a patter as she 
went along the corridors and dormitories. voice 
—for I really talked with her as we strolled along—as 
I always do—was pretty and musical. Her eye too— 
but let us go on with the story. 

We followed sister Agnes through the first and se- 
cond class rooms. Order was evident, every where. 
It was play time—and never did I hear more jocund 
and ringing laughter than broke upon us as we ap- 
proached the great hall of exercise, where near a hun- 
dred young and healthy girls werg jeaming round to 
the music of their hearts! It was beautiful sight. 
They all seemed happy—full of overpowering fun, 
ang.evidently inclined to expend some of it in a kind 
of honest but laughter-loving scrutiny of our cloaks 
and figures—they being somewhat new, it is probable, 
to these secluded eyes. We went on, in procession— 
sister Agnes leading the way, and sister Ursula—ra- 
ther a forbidding lady, somewhat advanced in the vale 
ofyears, bringing up the rear. ‘T'wostoriesare occu- 
pied as the sleeping apartments. The beds are arrang- 
ed in long halls—with thin white curtains round them 
all. Theair of comfort, neatness, and propriety, is in- 
describable. As to cleanliness, I never saw it in such 

erfection, as is maintained all over the convent. 

hese dormitories, in particular, struck me as purity 
itself. The beds were all in approvable order and 
whiteness. I liked the outside of all I saw—and with 
the same unaccountable spirit of investigation which 
I always have in these things, 1 was curious to see 
whether the interior corresponded. It was therefore 
the most natural thing in the world just to turn down 
the pillow of one of these little nests. The prim ca 
and night-dress laid so quietly and prettily there that 
was convinced all was right and fine enough for the 
most fastidious. Indeed it was enough to make one 
grow sleepy tosee the means and appliances of slumber 
so capitally arranged. 

Our gentle sister now led us into a separate build- 
ing, called the Odeon, appropriated to instruction in 
music, and to lectures on natural science. I understood 
that one of the priests excelled as a lecturer. Be that 
as it may, he has all the advantages of a superior ap- 
paratus. I never saw, at any of our colleges or uni- 
versities, a more complete or beautiful one. It is kept 


in most admirable order, and does honor to the esta- 
blishment. A splendid piano occupies a portion of this 
fine and airy room, and a number of paintings ha 
upon the walls. One struck me as very imposing, an 
well executed. It was the interview between our 
Saviour and the sisters Mary and Martha. The arm 
of Mary, and the countenance, are extremely beauti- 
ful. It isan able painting. It was done by a female 
French artist named Constance Blanchard, and pre- 
sented to. the “ Sisters of the Visitation” by Charles 
the Tenth, 

This concluded our perambulations in this depart- 
ment. But I wanted alll could get. 1 wanted to see 
more of this matter. In short, 1 wanted tosee the 
convent. I was already carried back to the days of 
Henry the Eighth, before his fit of destruction came 
on—-when these places had, in my imagination, so 
much sweet mystery—and now J wanted to keep up 
the delusion. Sister Agnes referred us to the Monas- 
tery, and we gently took our leave. We then enter- 
ed the first mentioned door and rung for a nun.. She 
came to a little aperture, requested us to step into the 
parlor, and she would call sister Scolastica. We en- 
tered a littleroom and saw the Grate. This was of 
wood painted black to resemble iron, and within it was 
another partition of the same material. In a moment 


y | a portion was slipped aside and the holy Sister appear- 


ed—and in answer to our inquiries, said that we had 
come as far as we could. So all we had to do was to 
look through the grate, see the quiet pale prisoners 
who were speaking with us—exchange a few words 
of worldly greeting, hear the slide closed upon us, and 
then goour ways. This wasa poser to my poor fancy 
—so, I cut her adrift, and got into our carriage, mut- 
tering some rather ungentle words against all veils, 
and all unreasonable hindrances to gratifying a lauda- 
ble curiosity. 


Martyrpom.—There is no truth more abundantly ex- 
emplified in the history of mankind, than that the blood 
of martyrs, spilt in whatever cause, political or religious, 
is the best imaginable seed for the growth of favor 
towards their persons, and as far as conversion depends 
on feeling, of conversion to their opinions. 
TWO EVILS. 

Can man sustain a greater curse 

Than to possess an empty purse? 

Yes, with abundance to be blest 

And not enjoy the power to taste. 


Louis XVI. was such a gourmand, that he would eat at 
a sitting four platesful of different soups, a whole phea- 
sant, a partridge, a plateful of sallad, mutton hashed with 
garlic, two good sized slices of ham, a dish of pastry, 
and, afterwards, fruit and sweetmeats. The descendant 
Bourbons are slandered for having appetites of consid- 
erable action; but this appears to have been one of a four 
or five man power, 


CAFFRARIAN PuNISHMENT oF Consurors.--When the 


Caffrers wish anything done supernaturally, such as an | 
immediate fall of rain, they apply to a conjuror for his as- 


sistance. It would appear, however, that his profession 
is rather a ticklish one to practice in Caffraria ; for, if his 
power fail, he is expelled the community asa useless 
member; if he succeeds, he is put to death for having a 
compact with the devil. 

Native Wit.—An English lady on arriving at Calais, 
on her way to niake the grand tour, was surprised, and 
somewhat indignant, at being termed, for the first time 
in her life,a—Foreigner. “ You mistake, madam,” said 
she to the libeller, with some pique; “it is you who are 
foreigners, we are English.” 
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EVENING. 
BY A TAILOR. 


Day hath put on his jacket—and around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with stars, 

Here will L lay me on the velvet moss, 

That is like padding to earth’s meager ribs, 
And hold communion with the things about me, 
Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid, 

That binds the skirts of night’s descending robe! 
‘The thin leaves quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 

As the light breezes smooth their downy nap. 
Ha, what this that rises to my touch, 

So like aeushion! Canit be a cabbage? 

It is, it is that deeply injured flower, 

Which boys do flout us with; but yet I love thee, 
Thou giant rose wrapped ina green surtout, 
Doubtless in Eden thou did’st blush as bright as 
These thy puny brethren; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of her spicy air; 

But now thou scemest like a bankrupt beau, 
Stripped of his gaudy hues and essenecs, 

And growing portly in his sober clothes. 

Is that a swan that rides upon the water? 

O no, it is that other gentle bird, 

Which is the patron of our noble ealling, 

I well remember in my early years, 

When these young hands first closed upon a goose. 
I have a scar upon my thimble finger, 

Which chronicles the hour of young ambition; 
My father was a tailor, and his father, 

And my great grand sire, all of them tailors. 
They had an ancient goose—it was an heir loom 
From some remoter tailor of our race— 

Iam not certain, but I think ’twas he, 

Who happened to be hanged by some misfortune , 
No matter; but I saw it on atime 

When none were near, and I did deal with it, 
And it did barn me,—oh most fearfully ! 

It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs 

And leap elastic from the level counter, 

Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
For such a pensive hour of soothing thought, 
Kind nature shuffling in her loose undress, 

Lays bare her shady bosom—I ean feel 

With all around me—I ean hail the flowers 
That make the earth’s mantle, and that quiet bird, 
That rides the streamlet, is to me a brother. 
The vulgar knows not half the hidden pockets 
Where nature stows away her loveliness— .- 
But this unaltered posture of the legs 

Cramps my extended calves, and T must go 
Where I can coil them in their wonted fashion. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE HINDOO AND THE MONKEY. 


The following monkey story is marvellous. The natives 
believe that it actually occurred. I am disposed, how- 
ever, to think all these stories were originally fables, to 
impress a moral upon the ignorant. “ Near a small town, 
in the province of Oude, there is a jungle of some extent, 
inhabited by monkeys. A certain man, of the Hindoo 
class, residing in the town, resolved upon enjoying him- 
self one day with a bottle of arrack he had procured by 
stealth, and, since it is well known that spirits or ferment- 
ed liquors are prohibited articles in the territories govern- 
ed by Mussulman rulers, the man betook himself, with 
his treat, to the neighboring jungle, where, in private, he 
might drink the spirit he loved, and escape the vigilance 
of the police. Arriving at a convenient spot, the Hindoo 
seated himself under a tree, prepared his hookha, drew 
from his wrapper the bottle of spirits, and a small cup 
he had provided; and if ever he knew what happiness 
was in his life, this moment was surely his happiest. He 
drank a cup of his liquor, smoked his hookha with in- 
creased relish, and thought of nothing but his present en- 
joyment, Presently he heard the sound of rustling in the 


trees, and in a few minutes after a fine sturdy monkey, 
of the Lungoor tribe, placed himself very near to him 
and his bottle. The Hindoo was of a lively temper, and 
withal kindly disposed towards the living, though not of 
his own species. Having a cake of dry bread in his waist- 
band, he broke off a piece and threw it to his visitcr; the 
monkey took the bread, and sniffed at the cup. “ Perhaps 
you may like to taste as well as to smell,” thought the 
Hindoo, as he poured out the liquor into the cup, and 
presented it to his guest. The monkey raised the cup 
with both hands to his mouth, sipped off its contents, 
winked his eyes, appeared well satisfied with the flavor, 
and, to the surprise of the Hindoo, finished the cup, which 
was no sooner done, than away he sprang up the tree 
again. “ Had I known you would run away so soon, my 
guest, I should have spared my arrack,” thought the Hin- 
doo. But the monkey quickly returned to his old posi- 
tion, threw down a gold mohur to his entertainer, and 
sat grinning with apparent satisfaction. The Hindoo, as- 
tonished at the sight of gold, thought to repay his bene- 
factor by another cup of spirits, which he placed before 
the monkey, who drank it off, and again mounted the 
tree, and shortly returned with a second gold mohur. 
Delighted with the profit his arrack produced, the Hin- 
doo drank sparingly himself, for each time the monkey 
took a cup a gold mohur was produced, until the man 
counted eight of those coins in his palm. By this time, 
however, the monkey was completely overcome by the 
strength of his potations, and lay, apparently senseless, 
before the Hindoo, who fancied now was his turn to 
mount the tree, where he found, on diligent search, ina 
hollow place, a small bag of gold mohurs, with which he 
walked off, leaving the monkey prostrate on the earth. 
The Hindoo determined on going some distance from 
his home, in a different direction, fearing his secret 
treasure might be the means of drawing him into diffi- 
culties among the people of his own town, who had pro- 
bably been robbed by the mohkey at some previous pe- 
riod, In the mean while, the monkey is supposed to have 
recovered from his stupor, and the next morning, on dis- 
covering his loss, he set up a horrid yell, which brought 
together all his w inhabitants of the jungle; and 
some neighboring villages saw an immense number of 
monkeys, of all sorts and sizes, collected together in a 
body. ‘The story runs, that this army of monkeys was 
headed by the one who had recovered from his drunken 
fit, and that they marched away from the jungle in pur- 
suit of the robber. Their first march was to the adjacent 
village, where every house was visited in turn by the 
monkeys, without success; no one ever venturing to ob- 
struct or drive away the intruders, fearing their resent- 
ment; after which they sallied out of the village to the 
main road, minutely looking for footsteps, as a clue, on 
the sandy pathway; and by this means discovering the 
track of the Hindoo, they pursued the road they had en- 
tered throughout the day and night. Early in the morn- 
ing of the following day, the monkeys advanced to the 
serai (inn, or halting place for travellers) soon after the 
Hindoo had quitted it, who had actually sojourned there 
the previous night. On the road, when the horde of mon- 
keys met any traveller, he was detained by them until 
the chief of them had scrutinised his features, and he 
was then liberated, on finding he was not the person they 
were in pursuit of. After having marched nearly forty 
miles from their home, they entered one of the halting 
places for travellers, where the Hindoo was resting, after 
his day’s journey. The monkey, having recognised the 
robber, immediately grasped him by the arm, and others 
entering, the frightened robber was searched, the purse 
discovered in his wrapper, which the chief monkey an- 
grily seized, and then counted over its contents, piece by 
piece. This done, finding the number correct, the mon- 
key selected eight pieces, and threw them towards the 
Hindoo; and distributing the remaining number of gold 
mohurs among the monkeys, who placed each his coin 
in the hollow of his cheek, the whole body retired from 
the serai, to retrace their steps to the jungle.” 
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ULIN’S LEAP. 


in the latter nature gives to the orphan plants their pro- 
On the 25th of April, 1792, Benjamin Ulin left the Stock- | per nurture. 


Here you may see heads with flowing yel- 


ade above the mouth of Kenhawa River, (now Point , low ringlets, angel faces, a room poctically called * the 
Pleasant, Va.) and crossing the Kenhawa, he followed a | crib,” a pretty little chapel, and a dissecting room. This 
path that led up a point, to the top of a hill about half a | edifice was formed of a convent of Oratorians; is is now 


mile below the Kenhawa, in pursuit of a stray horse. 
As he approached the hill, he was seen by three Indians, 
then on the top, who carefully concealed themselves, and 
lay in ambush, until he reached the top, when two of 
them who had arms, fired at him. One of their balls 
passed through his clothes, and touched, but did not bury 
itself, in his right hip; the other missed him. Finding 
their fire had been ineffectual, they separated, two of 
them running and occupying the only passes by which 
he could re-ascend the hill, in the direction of the Stock- 
ade, and the other made at him. Thus surrounded he 
was left to no other alternative, but to fall into their 
hands as a prisoner, or leap down a high precipice of 
rocks on the North side of the hill, fronting the Ohio 
river. Acquainted with many of the Indians and know- 
ing their feelings towards him, he was satisfied that if he 
fell into their hands, that a certain, if not a lingering 
death awaited him, In this awful predicament, he stood 

ondering over his melancholy condition, without arms to 
defend himself, until the Indian had come nearly up to 
him, when he summoned up resolution, and commenced 
a rapid retreat towards the brink of the precipice, hotly 
pursued by the Indians: arrived there, he did not hesi- 
tate, but leaped down the precipice, passing through the 
top branches of a small Buckey tree, he jumped sixty- 
five and a half feet before he reached the ground ; re- 
covering as soon as possible, he made three other leaps, 
the first seventeen, the second seven, and the third eleven 
feet, which took him nearly to the base of the hill. He 
then ran to the Ohio river, plunged into the water, and 
nnderteok to swim across, but finding the water very 
cold, and that the Indians had not pursued him, he re- 
turned to the shore, ran up the beach, re-crossed the Ken- 
hawa in a small canoe, and soon arrived at the Stockade. 
The distance of each leap was measured by the late Col. 
Lewis, of Virginia, and Col. Boon, of Missouri, who 
were at the Stockade at the time. From the fall of the 
leaves in autumn, to the budding in the spring, the preci- 
pice can be seen by the boatmen descending the Ohio 
river, from a great distance; and ever since that occur- 
rence, it has received from them the appellation of 
“ Ulin’s Leap.” Notwithstanding the extraordinary ef- 
forts he made, after leaping down the precipice, and which 
enabled him to effect his escape, they were not without 
considerable injury ; for some time his life was despaired 
of—but he finally recovered. He is now a respectable 
citizen of Greenup County, Kentucky. He is sixty-five 
years of age; he is keen, active and sprightly—mirthful, 
jolly and gay. Te enjoys perfect good health, save some 
occasional pains in his back and hips, which he thinks, 
result from the injury he received, when he leaped down 
the precipice of rocks. After the treaty of 1794, it was 
ascertained from some of the Indians, who came into 
Point Pleasant, and mingled with the whites, that a story 
had been in vogue among them, and extensively believed 
in, on the authority of those who had chased Ulin, 
** That they had fired on a White Man, who ran to the top 
of ahigh precipice of rocks, where he took wings and flew 


off! ” 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AT PARIS. 


No public edifice ever presented an appearance more in 
opposition to the painful refiections its mere existence 
gives rise to, than the Foundling Hospital. You expect, 
on entcring, nothing but tears and disgust, and yet you 
scarcely hear the cries of the newly-born babes—you 
expect matter for dark philosophical emotion, and you 
see nothing around you but flowers, good grey sisters, 
snow-white curtains and crucifixes—to which you may 
add the fruits of weakness, perhaps of crime. You walk 
between two rows of cradles, as in a flower garden; only 


a Foundling Hospital—there are two centuries between 
those names. There is nothing remarkable in the build- 
ing itself; it is like a college, a manufactory, a house in 
the street, or your father’s house. But I had almost for- 
gotten a statue Which you salute on entering. Vincent 
de Paule, the founder, keeps watch in the vestibule of 
his temple; that same Vincent de Paule, whose evange- 
lical and philanthropic zeal saved the lives of at least 
one fifth part of the population now treading upon his 
grave. His contemporaries put his name into the Alma- 
nack :—Napoleon would have made him a minister of 
state. . 

On arriving at the outer door, I was struck with a sort 
of box or cupboard with a double opening, one towards 
the street, and the other inside the building. It was 
much like the letter-box at the post office, and the com- 
parison is strengthened when we consider that a mother 
often dropped her child into it asshe would a billet-doux, 
with this shade of difference, that the billet began the 
intrigue, and the child ended it. This box or cupboard 


_isno longer used. Formerly the unhappy mother depo- 
_ sited there, mysteriously and at night, her new born babe; 


then after ringing the bell to awaken the sister on duty, 
she disappeared—her tears and her remorse still heard in 
the surrounding darkness. It is different now—a singu- 
lar abuse compelled the change. Dead bodies of chil- 
dren were often found in the cupboard, put there either 
to avoid the expense of burial or to conceal a crime. 
This mode of defrauding the guillotine and the underta- 
ker,* no longer exists. A sister sits up all night at the 
entrance of the parlor, and receives from the hand the 
children that are brought up to the hospital during her 
watch. The cupbeard is closed, and its lock rusty— 
mishaps are thought less of than formerly. Whether the 
child is born in a boudoir, or in a garret, it is now a mere 
family affair, and amicably adjusted. The infant is ta- 
ken to the hospital at noon day; it is even recommended 
to the kind attention of the sisters; its father’s name is 
carefully repeated, and after a few tears the whole is for- 
gotten. If subsequently the unhappy babe cry, expire, 
be cut to pieces by the anatomist, and its severed‘limbs 
sewn up in a canvas bag, and consigned without cere- 
mony to the earth, no matter: family honor is safe; the 
mother goes either to a ball or to the Salpetriere (a prison 
for prostitutes ;) civilization continues its progress; sur- 
gical knowledge excites admiration, and we have lectures 
me ieee economy at the university. All this is admi- 
rable! 

In London, the education of these orphan children 
partakes of the Franklin school, and of the hospitality 
of an industrious people. Correct manners, and even 
morals, are instilled into them; which is rare with us. 

In Russia, and at Naples, the natural dispositions of 


_the children are consulted, before their future calling is 


decided upon, and at Moscow there is an hospital were 
the foundlings learn music, dancing, and all the other 


_ accessories of the dramatic art, in a theatre which they 


have themselves constructed. This hospital was the first 
to which Napoleon sent a guard, on the very evening of 
his entrance into Moscow. 

In France, scarcely have the foundlings passed the age 
of childhood, when they are dismissed from the hospital. 
They are dispersed, whether they will or not, among the 
lowest classes, with the present of an imperfect educa- 
tion; and if one of them should, under his homely gar- 
ments, feel the thrill of genius, and try to wrench off 
the helot’s collar, his choice would still be confined to 
the alternatives of a plane, a spade, or starvation. 

If I were to say, that not one half grow up to reap 
this inheritance, poor as it is, and that the remainder die 


* In Paris funerals are a monopoly, and farmed out by the go 
vernment 
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from the privation of a mother’s milk, the uncertainty of 
science, and the infection of loathsome diseases, I should 
be far within the mark. At the present day, nearly three- 
fifths of the foundlings die in their first year. A fourth 
of the newly-born children perish during the first five 
days, and more than two-thirds after the first month.— 
Five years after the day on which eight children have 
been deposited at the hospital, only three of them would 
be found alive. Extend the time to twelve years and 
there is only one survivor. It is lamentable to think, that 
the efforts of art and those of admiration are powerless 
in avertirg this deplorable mortality. It is, however, 
some consolation to learn, that the number of deaths de- 
creases daily, and that the mortality of the hospital, at 
present, bears no proportion to what it was forty years 
ago; a single fact will prove this. Now-a-days, carria- 
ges bring nurses to Paris from the country, and each 
department has its foundling hospital. But can it be 
credited that, prior to the revolution, the hospital in the 
metropolis was the only one in the kingdom, from all 
parts of which children were brought to Paris to receive 
a life ticket, which ofltener turned out a certificate for 
death? A porter walked throuca the provinces, carry- 
ing upon his back a padded box containing three newly- 
born babes placed upright in it, supported by wadding, 
and breathing through a hole in the lid. This man quietly 
wended his way towards Paris, careless of dust, mud, 
the mid-day sun, or the bustle of inns. Now and then 
he stopped to take his meals and make his young com- 
panions suck a little milk. On opening the box, he 
sometimes found one of them dead. When this hap- 
pened, he would throw the body by the road side, and 
continue his journey with the remainder. On his arri- 
val, he got a receipt for the goods delivered, without 
being answerable for accidents on the road. 


THE COMET. 
An elderly lady apparently in a state of high mental 
excitement, called a few days since and inquired for 
almanacs.—[ After showing several]|—“ Them a’nt 
the kind yet.” They are all the kinds we have good 
woman—but our neighbor Nearing has the Antima- 
sonic almanac—may be that is the kind you want. 
* No, 1 don’t want them either—Oh my! my, [’m des- 
perately sorry I can’t remember the name—let me 
think—now I’ve got it, Comet Almanac—that tells 
all about that dreadful thing that’s going to smash the 
earth—hav’nt you heard of it?” Certainly madam, 
we have heard of the comet, but what induces you to 
think that it will smash*the earth? “Why Nezer 
Johnson, our master says so, and he knows all about it, 
he says it is ten chances to one if we an’t all burnt 
up—what a dreadful time it wll be; he told me that 
the Comet Almanac would tell all about it, and I want 
to get one.” My good woman, do not be alarmed at 
the prognostication of your schoolmaster. Astronomers 
say that there is no danger to be apprehended from 
the comet, and they probably know as much about it 
as Nezer Johnson does. As for the Comet Almanacs, 
there is no such thing; they all speak of the comet 
that will appear during the present year—but none 
of them are crazy enough to predict that the world is 
coming to an end quite so soon, You must not let it 
disturb youany more. ‘Tell your friend Nezer for me 
that he never will be hung for a witch. “ Well, your 
have taken a great load offmy mind; and as the comet 
an’t going to burn us all up this year, I guess I'll take 
one of your health Almanacs, and try to live a little 


longer. But depend on’t Nezer must Jook out for | P® 


breakers.” —Catskill Messenger. 


LUDICROUS EFFECTS OF THE APPEARANCE OF A COMET 
IN 1712. 

This year Mr. Wiston having calculated the return of a 

comet, which was to make its appearance to-day, Wed- 


nesday, at five minutes after five in the morning, gave 
notice to the public accordingly, with this terrifying ad- 
dition, that a total dissolution, by fire, was to take place 
on the Friday following. The reputation Mr. Wiston had 
long maintained, both as a divine and a philosopher, left 
little or no doubt with the populace of his prediction.— 
Several ludicrous events now took place. A number of 
persons in and about London, seized all the barges and 
boats they could lay hands on in the Thames, very ra- 
tionally concluding that when the conflagration took 
place, there would be the most safety on the water. A 
gentleman who had neglected family prayer for better 
than five years, informed his wife, that it was his deter- 
mination to resume that laudable practice the same even- 
ing; but his wife having engaged a ball at her house, 
persuaded her husband to put it off till they saw whether 
the comet appeared or not. The South-sea stock fell to 
five per cent. and the India to eleven, and the captain of 
a Dutch ship threw all his powder into the. river, that 
the ship might not be endangered. The next morning‘ 
however, the comet appeared, according to the predic- 
tion, and before noon the belief was universal that the 
day of judgment was at hand. About this time 123 cler- 
gymen were ferried over to Lambeth, it was said, to pe- 
tition that a short prayer might be penned and ordered, 
there being none in the church service for such an occa- 
sion. Three maids of honor burnt their collection of no- 
vels and plays, and sent to a bookseller to buy each of 
them a Bible and Bishop Taylor’s Holy Living and Dy- 
ing. The run upon the Bank was so prodigious, that all 
hands were employed, from morning till night, in dis- 
counting notes and handing out the specie. On Thurs- 
day, considerable more than seven thousand kept mis- 
tresses were legally married in the face of several con- 
gregations. And to crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, at that time head director of the Bank, issued 
orders to all the fire-offices in London, requiring them to 
keep a good look-out, and have a particular eye on the 
Bank of England. 


POLICY IN THE EAST. 


At the Duke of Clarence’s, I made the acquaintance 
of a very interesting man—Sir Gore Ousely, late am- 
bassador in Persia, who was accompanied by Mr. Mo- 
rier, the author of Hadji Baba, as his secretary of lega- 
tion. I must tell you twoor three characteristic anec- 
dotes of the people of that country, which I heard re- 
lated by him. 

The present Shah was held in such a state of de- 
pendence by his prime Minister, lbrahim Khan, who 
had placed him on the throne while yet a child, that 
he had little more than the name of aruler. It was 
impossible for him to make any resistance, since ever 
province or city throughout the empire was governed, 
without exception, by relations or friends of the mi- 
nister. At length the Shah determined to withdraw 
himself, at all risks, from such a bondage, and devised 
the following energetic means, which bear the genu- 
ine stamp of Oriental character. According to the 
ancient institutions of the country, there exists a class 
of soldiers, thinly scattered through all the principal 
towns, and cities in the kingdom, called the King’s 
Guard. These obey no order that does not proceed im- 
mediately from the King himself, and bear his own 
private signet: this goard has thus remained the only 
body independent of the minister, and the sole sure 
support of the throne. The King now secretly des- 
tched orders, written by his own hand, to the chief 
of this faithful band, requiring them on a particular 
day and hour to put to death all Ibrahim Khan’s rela- 
tions throughout the kingdom. On the appointed day 
the Shah held a Divan, sought to bring on a dispute 
with Ibrahim, and when the latter assumed his usual 
lofty tone, commanded him immediately to retire. 
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The minister smiled, and replied “that he would go, 
but that the King would be pleased to consider that 
the governor of every one of his provinces would call 
him to account for this act.”” “ Not now, friend Ibra- 
him,” exclaimed the King, gaily, “not now.” Then 
drawing outhis English and casting a withering 
glance at the perplexed minister, he coolly added, “at 
this moment the last of your blood hasceased to breathe, 
and you, sir, will soon follow them.” And so it hap- 
pened. 


The second anecdote shows, that the Shah acts on 
the principle of the French song which says-—‘* When 
you have depopulated the earth, it is necessary to re- 
people it.” 

At Sir Gore’s audience of leave, he begged the Shah 
graciously to tell him what was the number of his chil- 
dren, that he might give hisown monarch correct in- 
formation on so interesting a subject, provided, as was 
probable, he should make an inquiry. ‘A hundred 
and fifty-four sons,” replied the Shah.” ‘ May I ven- 
ture to ask your Majesty how many children?” The 
word daughters, according to the rules of Oriental eti- 
quette, he dared not pronounce; and indeed the gene- 
ral question was, according to Persian notions, almost 
an offence. The King, however, who liked Sir Gore 
very much, did not take it ill. ‘ Ha ha! 1 understand 
you,” said he laughing; and called to the chief of his 
eunuchs. ‘ Musa, how many daughters have I?” 
*“ King of kings,” answered Musa, prostrating himself 
on his face, “ five hundred and sixty.” When Sir 
Gore Ousely repeated this conversation to the Em- 
press-mother in St. Petersburg, she only exclaimed— 
Whata monster!” 


= 


NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.”' 


A Distinction.—A celebrated oculist after performing 
the operation of couching an old woman, inquired if 
she could read a book of a certain sized print, to which 
she replied in the negative; another operation, another 
coat of film was to be displaced; when just as the opera- 
tor was about to resume, she cried with admirable sim- 
plicity, “ Mayhap it be, sir, cause I never larnt, J be no 
scholard.” 


A Reason ror Waitina.—A drunken fellow at a late 
hour in the night, was sitting in the middle of the Place 
Vendome, A friend of his happening to pass, recognised 
him, and said, * Well, what do you here—why don’t you 
go home?” The drunkard replied, “ My good fellow, ’tis 
just what I en rag Pe the place is all going 
round—(hic.)—and I’m waiting for my door to go by.” 
He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suffers 
himself to be caught in a fit of passion. 

Horst-Jockey Wit.—* I say old chap," said a cockney 
to a coachman, * will you let us have a drive?” ‘ Well, 
what will you stand?” “A tanner,” (sixpence.) “ Done,” 
said the driver. The young fellow mounted the box, and 
strove in vain to flog the jaded nags into atrot. At length 
he spied a little place where the skin was rubbed off, and 
he touched them on the spot skilfully with the end of 
the lash. They went offat a brisk pace. “I say,” said 
the Jarvie, “ pull up, and give me the reins, my fine fel- 
low. I den’t stand that, I can tell you, sir. That’s a little 
bit I keeps for myself when I wants to show off.” 


Marcu oF Ortnocrauy.—A verbatim copy of an origi- 
nal document.—I John parker of whatley have had miss- 
forten to fall from his Dunkey and broke his Fiddel he 
begs aney Good Christen to give him sum small sum 


small Trifel to git it mended. Been poor Crippel he hae 
ben done his own parish for Dunkeys so many the Cante 


giv him allways Your humble petishiner John parker 
Frend 1s 6d. 


The plainer the dress, with the greater lustre does beau- 
ty appear. Virtue is the greatest ornament, and good 
sense the best equipage. 


Quite a ComrortaBLE Erratum.—A French philoso- 
pher, who had predicted that a comet was going to play 
the deuce with this dirty world of ours in the year 1832, 
has given notice that there was a trifling mistake in the 
matter. It is the year 87,832 he meant. We feel quite 
obliged to him for the postponement. 
In a town of Belgium is to be seen a sign with the fol- 
lowing announcement—Monsieur Ardheim teaches read- 
ing, religion, and how to make pens! 
Lame Sincina,—A few days since, a music-seller’s boy 
was sent to the publisher’s for a number of copies of the 
song, * I’d be a Butterfly,” arranged for two érebles. On 
being desired to repeat his order, he replied, “I'd be a 
Butterfly, arranged for two cripples!” 
Buicut 1n Fruit Trees.— Whenever you see the branch 
of a tree blighted, or eaten by insects, procure a shoe- 
maker’s awl, and pierce the lower extremity of the 
branch, into the wood; then pour in two or three drops 
of quicksilver, and stop up the hole with a small stick. 
In about forty-eight hours, the insects not only upon 
that branch, but upon all the rest of the tree, will be de- 
stroyed, and the blights will immediately cease. 
One day, upon removing some books at the chambers of 
Sir William Jones, a large spider dropped upon the floor, 
upon which Sir William, with some warmth, said, “ Kill 
that spider, Day, kill that spider!” « No,” said Mr. Day, 
with that coolness for which he was so conspicuous, “ I 
will not kill that spider, Jones. I do not know that I have 
a right to kill that spider. Suppose when you are going 
in your coach to Westminster Hall, a superior being, 
who, perhaps, may have as much power over you as you 
have over this insect, should say to his companion, * Kill 
that lawyer! kill that lawyer!’ how should you like that, 
Jones? and I am sure that to most people, a lawyer is a 
more noxious animal than a spider.” 
Dick’s mother advised him his roving to quit,— 
That the night air would kill him gave warning: 
O mother, says Dick, I don’t fear that a bit, 
For | never come home till the morning. 
IMMORTALITY OF PEEL’S SPEECHES. 
Thy speeches are eternal, oh my friend, 
For he that hears them—hears them to no end. 
AFTER GOING TO LAW. 
This law, they say, great Nature’s chain econnects— 
That causes ever must produce effects: 
In me behold reversed great Nature’s laws— 
All my effects lost by a single cause. 


The great Marshal Saxe was very fond of gaiety, and 
used to say that the French troops must be led on merri- 
ly. His camp was always a gay scene; and it was at his 
camp-theatre that he gave the order for battle. The 
principal actress used to come forward and say-~There 
will be no play to-morrow, on account of the battle that 


the Marshal intends giving; the day following we shall — 


act the Cock of the Village and Killing no Murder. 


I fancy, the proper means to increase the love we bear 
our native country, is to reside some time in a foreign 
one.— Shenstone. 
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VARIETIES. 


Said Mr. S. to Mr. the other morning, “I bought a 
shad and hung it up in a stall in the market house, 
thinking to send for it after breakfast; but somebody 
else came in the mean time and took it off’ “ That,” 
said Mr. B. “ was a very off-fiish-ous interference in 
your affairs, my friend,” 

Never trust a married man with a secret who loves his 
wife—for he will tell her, and she will tell her sister, and 
her sister will tell any body and every body. 

A worthy oldgsea captain once took on board a large 
number of passengers at a port in the Emerald Isle, to 
bring to this country. On approaching the coast,*he as 
usual sounded, but found no bottom. “And did ye strike 
the ground, captain?” inquired one of the [rishmen.— 
“ No,” was the reply. ** And will ye be so good as to tell 
us,” rejoined Pat, “ how near ye came to it?” 


A witness at the last Old Bailey Sessions, who said that 
he was a solicitor by profession, turned out on his cross- 
examination to be a common beggar! 

A broken down corporal once applied to Sir Thomas 
Maitland for pecuniary assistance, declaring that he was 
starving. “ Tut, mon,” cried the General, “ your broad 
red face gives the lie to your assertion.” * Is it my face, 
General!” cried Pat, “ sure then, don’t I owe every pen- 
ny of it to my landlord?” 

The most agreeable of all companions, is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pretensions to an oppressive 
greatness: one who loves life, and understands the use’ 
of it; obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a golden 
temper, and stedfast as an anchor. For such an one, we 
would gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 

Derinition oF SuincLtes.—A covering of thin wood of 
the pine kind, used in the cities ofthe United States for 
the roofs of houses; to the disgrace of the common sense 
of the people and of the police, and to the great increase 
and extension of fires, 


Desrerate Economy.—In a town not far from Glas- 
gow, one of the Baillies, while engaged the other day 
with some other of the memers of the Board of Health, 
in superintending the fitting up of a temporary hospital, 
exclaimed—* Od! it *ll be desperate if that cholera disna 
come here, after we’ve been at sae muckle trouble and 
expense for ’t.” 

Somebody said to a learned simpleton, “ The Lord dou- 
ble your learning, and then—you will be twice the fool, 
you are now.” 

TyrocrarHicaL Error.—In a fashionable novel the 
author says, * Lady Emma trembled, grew pale, and im- 
mediately fainted.” The printer putting p instead of /, 
rendered, * The lady grew pale, and immediately paint- 
ed!” 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Which is the left side ofa plum pudding? 

When isa man over head and cars in debt? 

What is a man like in the midst of a river, and can- 
not swim? 

Why are your teeth like verbs? 

Why is a talebearer like a bricklayer? 

What most resembles a cat in a hole? 


Mr. De Grave is secretary of the City Cholera 
Board. 


EPITAPHS. 
ON THE EARL OF KILDARE. 
Who killed Kildare? who dared Kildare to kill? 
Meath killed Kildare, who dares kill whom he will. 


ON A SCOLD, BY HER HUSBAND. 
We lived one-and-twenty years, 

As man and wife together; 
At last she’s left me quiet here, 

And gone~--I know not whither. 
I rather think she’s soared aloft; 

For in the last great thunder, 
Methought I heard her very voice, 

Rending the clouds asunder. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL AND VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY. 
Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 
Then rise unchanged, and be an ange] still. 


A lady recently died at Chatellerault, l'rance, aged 88 
years. When 37 years old, she experienced all the symp- 
toms of pregnancy, and even at length suffered what she 
conceived to be labor pains. But these suddenly ceased, 
and the enlargement of her size disappeared. She never- 
theless remained fully persuaded that she had been preg- 
nant, and directed that her body should be opened after 
her death. This has been done, and proved that she was 
not mistaken, A foetus was found, the size and weight of 
which showed that it had proceeded to the full term. It 
had become almost entirely ossified, 


Cicar—A slender yellow speckled tube, formed of the 
dried and folded leaves of a wonderful plant, discovered 
by Raleigh. When women turn false, and men selfish— 
when your creditor duns you like a fiend and your debtor 
takes the benefit—when the future looks dark, and the 
present dreary, by the fragrance of this little instrument, 
extracted by means of fire, you are for a brief period ren- 
dered ingensible to every sorrow, and lulled into dreams 
more entertaining than those of sleep. 

A few days ago, says a Paris paper, an aged couple, 
each 80 years old, bearing all the appearance of abject 
poverty, went to the Refuge for the Destitute at St. De- 
nis, and begged an asylum. Previous to their admis- 
sion, in compliance with the rules of the establishment, 
their own clothes were taken from them, and they were 
invested with the garments of the house; but the surprise 
of the persons employed in this duty may be conceived, 
when they discovered that these two apparently misera- 
ble wretches had about them in gold and bank notes, a 
sum amounting to 17,000fr. On being interrogated, they 
replied that they sought the asylum to economise, since 
there was no knowing what might happen. The Direc- 
tors, of course, did not aid the views of those provident 
old folks by giving them an asylum. his is not the least 
curious instance of the many we see every day of the 
march of 


Cross Reaptnes. Wanted—six dozen eggs—to stop the 
mouths of some women who—are politically disposed— 
and will suffer no person to—speak of General Jackson 
or Henry Clay with impunity. 

Runaway from the subscriber, two—Justices of the 
Peace—which the owner can have by applying to—my 
wife Nancy. 

Fire—On Tuesday last was consumed—the King of 
England and his Cabinet—for having attempted to com- 
mit murder--in every state of the Union. 

Married—a two year old colt—to ten loads of the best 
prairie hay—which the purchaser will find to do better 
than—Clayton’s report. 


London Sun says:—‘ Last 
evening there were no less than six secretaries at war 
in the house of Commons, 
since Mr. Canning’s death.” 


who have held the office 
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ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


THE SLIPPERY CLUB. 


GentLeE Reaper: Every publication should answer 
some good end. I have no right to trespass on your 
time, without paying you in pleasure or in profit. If 1 


do neither, I shall be thrown aside, like some of my } 


predecessors, ministers of the quill, and buried in dust. 
The ground which I tread is sometimes barren to 
please; no delightful landscape is seen, nor beautiful 
flower can grow. Nothing tires like a dull tale of the 
law, involved in perplexities and figures. Mine of to- 
day has no such recommendations—it is a simple 
story. It is long since | laid before you a club 
cause, though the difficult suits they lead to are by no 
means uncowmon. I heard a gentleman remark, some 
years ago, after he had remarked upon the world for 
three score years, ‘ that bodies of men were rogues.” 
When a man acts singly, he alone is responsible, fear 
guards his honor; but when in company, he shelters 
himself behind numbers. I remember a body of seven- 
teen, “all good men and true,” who met upon public 
business. ‘They unanimously passed.a vote, which be- 
ing afterwards deemed unreasonable, they were rather 
ashamed; but before that vote was one week old, six- 
teen disowned it, and each charged it upon his brother, 
and as only one was found firm enough to acknow- 
ledge it, the whole odium’fell upon him. When peo- 
ple act wrong, the pulpit is designed to lead them 
right, or the laws to drive them; but there are cases 
out of the reach of both. 


One would think there could not be a more simple 
or beneficial contract, than a body of men engaged to 
support each other in times of sickness, and yet in 
the day of trial they sometimes slip like eels through 
each other’s fingers. The ties of honor, conscience, 
law, ridicule, or the pulpit. are as easily broken 
through as Sampson’s withes. A club can bear a 
sick member quartered on them for two or three 
weeks, but if the box is likely to become an inherit- 
ance, every subterfuge is sometimes tried to promote 
a separation. 


A slippery club, as sick of a member as he of dis- 
ease, withheld his weekly pay, and declared he was 
no longer one of their body. He sued the treasurer, 
for five dollars for four weeks’ allowance. About ten 
members appeared at the trial, to bear down the sick 
man; they alleged he had lost his right, by being in- 
toxicated with liquor while dependent upon the box; 
they mentioned the time and the place, and treated 
him without ceremony or mercy. 

In reply, the father of the sick man, at whose house 
the club was kept, observed, that “the liquor was 
drank at his house, which was no more than a draught 
of good beer, which he gave the invalid, who being in 
a weak state of body, it might rather enliven his spi- 
rits, but he was not in the least intoxicated.” Three 


others who were not members, corroborated this évi- 
dence. 

Magistrate.—As the plaintiff carries evident marks 
of sickness, he is entitled to the care of his fellow 
creatures; but, when poverty attends that sickness, 


they shun him. All who appear against him are mem- 
bers of the club, whose interest in the cause weakens 
their evidence. On the other side, the father and three 
indifferent people unite in one voice to exculpate the 
sick. Reason also pleads on the same side. As he 
had no money, his father was not likely to give him a 
large potion, except with a design to trap him, which 
is not probable, because he appears in his favor. 

The pursuers, disappointed of their prey, all talked 
in concert. They would neither pay the money, nor 
own the man. The magistrate expostulated upon the 
cruelty of their conduct, and asked what would be 
their thoughts on the subject, were they in the sick 
man’s place? If yon deny necovearies to the afllicted, 
you will no longer merit the name of a beneficial so- 
ciety, but the Club of Death. Reason, however, could 
not prevail against interest; the next club night they 
suspended their treasurer, and elected another who 
lived out of the jurisdiction of this magistrate; tlfts 
the afflicted was cut off; for he could not be assisted 
by equity, and the laws of his country were out of his 
reach. He died a few weeks after. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Ture Youne Man’s Own Boox—Key, Meilke & Biddle. 
—The execution of this little volume is equal to the de- 
sign. It contains a multitude of detatched hints to young 
men on their various duties through life, written in a 
plain and pleasing style. The compiler acknowledges 
that he has drawn much of his matter from able writers 
on the same subjects, a circumstance which adds to the 
value of the book. Two beautiful engravings enhance 
its attractions. 


A Key To Tue Art oF Drawine tur Human Ficurr.— 
Our readers will perceive by an advertisement to-day, that 
this very useful book is just completed in four numbers— 
furnishing at a low price a large amount of information and 
instruction of -rare utility and merit. The principles here 
elucidated by the author are the fruits of a long series of 
years industriously devoted to the study of a profession, in 
which his proficiency is acknowledged. He has laid down 
in this work a system of well-digested rules with explana- 
tory examples, upon which a student may practise until his 
hand shall acquire the habit of applying them from memo- 
ry—or as the school phrase is, *‘ by heart”—thus making 
the whole progress of the learner subject to well-grounded 
principle and striet rule. In looking over the work, it has 
been matter of surprise to us how so many have acquired 
the accomplishment without such ‘*grammars”—if they 
may be thus called—of the art. Certainly, by such aid the 
learner must*procced much more rapidly as well as surely; 
than by the usual undirected efforts, no matter how happily 
or how steadily they may be persisted in. We consider 
this book calculated in an eminent degree to lighten the labor 
of both scholar and teacher, and to spread more extensively 
through the community a knowledge of an accomplishment 
almost necessary, certainly always advantageous, to every 
individual in society. We doubt wheiher that person is to 
be found, possessef of any education at all, who has not at 
some period ofhis life regretted that Drawine had not in 
early youth formed a part of his siudies; and certainly there 
is no one possessing the art, that would divest himself of it 
for three times the price and pains it cost him in the attain- 
ment, 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 26. 


An adyertisement in a London paper, offers twelve 
guineas a year as the salary ofa governess, who shall 
be qualified to instruct two young ladies in French, 
music and singing, with the usual branches of edu- 
cation, and to take the entire charge of their ward- 
robe. She must be of a social disposition and fond 
of children, and have the manners ofa gentlewoman, 
as she will be treated as one of the family. The New 
Monthly Magazine comments thua, on this niggardly 
offer:— 


What shall we say to this modest offer? How much 
does this “gentleman” give his housemaids? Let us 
enumerate what the reasonable man would have for 
twelve guineas per annum:—French language, music, 
singing, usual branches of education—that is to say, 
writing. arithmetic, geography, history, &c.; the 
charge of wardrobe of two young ladies, which implies 
the art of dress making, the practice of a sempstress, 
and the habit of order; a social disposition, which 
means amiable address; and the being willing to take 
a hand at whist when the children are gone to bed, 
whether she is tired to death or not, the manners of 
a gentlewoman. In return for the application of all 
these qualities to the improvement and amusement of 
a whole house, it seems there are persons who will 
“treat her as one of the family,” and, to boot, give her 
twelve guineas per annum! And are creatures at all 
answering to this description to be had for twelve 
guineas per annum? If it be so, we think the fact 
should be made known, for we are much mistaken if 
there are not thousands of gentlemen in tuis country, 
who would freely give that sum, and throw a hand 
into the bargain. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
This prince of statesmen is sketched by the German 
satirist, Boerne, in his (prohibited) ‘* Letters from Pa- 
ris,” in the following traits, which are really almost 
as true as they are clever:—‘Talleyrand has been 
upbraided with having betrayed every party and eve- 
ry government in its turn. ‘True it is, that he passed 
over from Louis the Sixteenth to the Republique, and 
from that to the Directory, and thence to the Consu- 
late, and from the Consulate to Napoleon, and from 
Napoleon to the Bourbons, and from them to Orleans; 
and it is certainly on the cards, that he may turn him- 
self over from Louis Phillippe to a Republic. But it 
is not true that he betrayed any one of them; he only 
abandoned them after they had given up the ghost. 
He sat by the patient’s bed-side, in every season and 
under every administration, kept his finger anxiously 
on their pulse, and was the first to detect the last throb 
of their heart. He was instantly away from the de- 
funct owner to the living heir; whilst his colleagues 
continued for a while their services to the corpse. 
Call you this treachery’ Is Talleyrand at all the 


worse a man, because he is wiser than his fellows, and 
of firmer materials, and makes a quicker merit of ne- 
cessity. The affection of his comrades was not one 
moment more enduring than his, but they broke 
through the spell at a later hour. I have ever been used 
to listen for Talleyrand’s voice, as if it were the very 
award of life. Itis warm in my recollection, how the 
blood curdled in my veins on observing that Talley- 
rand stuck by Louis the Eighteenth, after Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. To me it wassure presage of Napo- 
leon’s fall. 1 was delighted when he declared for Or- 
leans for, from that hour, I perceived it was all over with 
the Bourbons. I should like to have this individual 
in my own apartment; I would nail him to the wall, 


| likea barometer, and without reading a line ina news- 


paper, or even opening my window, I should be per- 
fectly certain, from day to day, what sort of weather 
was abroad.” 


The following is a very good joke upon Matrimonial Ad- 
verlising— 


She must bee middel eaged and good tempered wid- 
dow, or a maid, and pursest of propertey, and I wood far 
reather have a wife that is ever so plain than a fine Lady 
that thinks herself hansom; the Advertiser is not rich 
nor yeung, old nor poor, and in a very few ears he will 
have a very good incumb.. Can he heiley recamended for 
onestey, sobrieatey, and good temperd, and has no in- 
cumbrane, is very actif, but not a treadsman, have been 
as Butler and Baliff for meney years in most respectable 
families, and shood I not be so luckey as to get me a 
wife, wood be most willing to take a sitteyashan once 
moor, wood prefer living in the countery, under stands 
Brewing feamosley, is well adapted for a inn or public 
hous. Please to derect to W. W. 286, Berwick-streete, 
Oxforde-rode, or aney Ladey may call and have a hin- 
terview with the widdow that keeps the hous, and say 
wher or wen we can mete each other. All letters must 
be pade, no office keper to applygh. My fameley ar 
vetey well off and very welthey, far above the middeling 
order. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The enclosure from W. H. S, Groton, Connecticut is re- 
ceived, 


The enclosure from S. S. Persia, N. Y. is received and 
credited. 


I. C, Easton, Pa. is received—he is informed that C. B. 
owes nothing. 


The communication of our humorous friend at Troy, O. 
is received—he will accept our thanks for his trouble. 
Query—shall we send to his assistance half a dozen 
uble-bodied men? 


We would advise Romeo to confine his * Sighs” for the 
future, to the neighborhood of his Juliet’s window— 
they are entirely té> lachrymose for the ear of the 
public. 
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